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sadness. But when one bears about the heavy
burden of a harassing anxiety of sorrow, then
the sniile on the face of nature has something
poisonous, almost maddening about it. It breeds
an emotion that is like the rage of Othello when
he looks upon the face of Desdemona, and
believes her false. Nature has no sympathy, no
pity. She has her work to do, and the swift
and bright process goes on ; she casts her failures
aside with merciless glee; she seems to say to
men oppressed by sorrow and sickness, "This is
no world for you ; rejoice and make merry, or
I have no need of you/' In a far-off way, indeed,
the gentle beauty of nature may help a sad heart
by seeming to assure one that the mind of God
is set upon what is fair and sweet ; but neither
God nor nature seems to have any direct message
to the stricken heart.
" Not till the fire is dying in the grate
Look we for any kinship with the stars,"
says a subtle poet; and such comfort as nature
can give is not the direct comfort of sympathy
and tenderness, but only the comfort that can
be resolutely distilled from the contemplation of
nature by man's indomitable spirit. For nature